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THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN RECENT FRENCH 
PHILOSOPHY. 

III. Time and Continuity: Pillon, James. 
TN the decade between 1880 and 1890 three French philosophical 
■*■ writers devoted especial attention to the task of analyzing 
the idea of time and of describing the phenomena of time-per- 
ception. These three were Pillon, Guyau, and Bergson. All 
reached at least one common conclusion, in the expression of 
which M. Pillon had by some 3'ears the priority. This conclusion 
was that our ordinary notions of time are deeply infected with 
imagery derived from our experiences of space; and that the 
fact points to inferences of philosophical importance. 

To Guyau this fact was of significance mainly as the clue to 
a theory 1 concerning the genesis of time-perception in the 
individual and the race. In opposition to Spencer, who had 
represented the time-concept and the experiences which it makes 
possible as the earlier-evolved, Guyau sought to explain the 
notion of time as a complex gradually built up out of elements 
chiefly furnished by the idea of extension. To Pillon and to 
Bergson the mind's tendency to represent time under a spatial 
form had a more fundamental significance; it gave the 
clue for the distinctive and decisive metaphysical doctrine of 
each. Both agreed in regarding the intrusion of spatial attributes 
into the notion of time as a falsification of that notion; and both 
accordingly found Guyau's genetic theory inadmissible. 2 It is 
precisely the non-temporal elements in the representation of 
time that can be derived from the idea of space; the essentially 
and irreducibly temporal, both philosophers held, is to be reached 
only by expurgating from the uncritical concept of duration all 
the alien categories of spatiality. And in this rectification of 
the notion of time both, as they conceived, found a method 

l La Genlse de Vidie de temps; written before 1888, published posthumously, 1890. 
2 Cf . Bergson's review of Guyau's Genlse, Rev. philos., 1891, p. 189; and Pillon's, 
Ann. philos., 1890, p. 248. 
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by which might be solved those antinomies first brought to light 

by the ancient dialectician, and never hitherto satisfactorily 

disposed of, in spite of the long succession of logicians who had 

flattered themselves upon their refutations of the 'Eleatic 

sophisms.' 

That this was the starting point of Bergson's characteristic 

doctrine has been sufficiently noted in the previous paper of this 

series. But Pillon had already argued repeatedly 1 and at length 

that, on the one hand "by reason of the predominance of the 

idea of space in our intellectual constitution, our other ideas 

tend to take on a spatial form and to appear inseparable from it " ; 

but that, on the other hand, this tendency is a fruitful source of 

philosophical error, and that "the idea of time, envisaged as a 

continuum similar to space and represented under the form of a 

straight line" is an idea which does not correspond to the true 

nature of duration and succession, as they are actually known 

in experience. And in this observation, which had escaped 

Renouvier, Pillon offered what he regarded as a fundamentally 

important modification in neo-criticism, and a satisfactory way 

of dealing with those difficulties which, as we have earlier seen, 

Renouvier had overlooked. Thus far, then, Pillon and Bergson 

are absolutely at one. But beyond this point their doctrines 

singularly diverge. For the specific nature of the falsification 

of the idea of time which is brought about by the intrusion of 

spatial imagery is described by the two analysts in terms which 

appear exactly contradictory. Pillon's finding is that succession 

as experienced is not a continuum, but a sequence of discrete 

states, and that it is through our habit of thinking in spatial 

1 Especially in the Critique philosophique, 1883. This series was in reply to 
articles by MM. L. Dauriac and G. Noel (id., 1882 and 1883), in which those 
writers had separately defended the premises upon which Bergson's view about 
" real duration " in the Essai of 1889, was to be based; viz., that to number a 
series of phenomena is to think its units as coexistent; that the idea of coexist- 
ence, in turn, is inseparable from that of spatial juxtaposition; that consequently 
a purely temporal being, one which had experience only under the form of time, 
would be destitute of the idea of number; and " the notion of discrete quantities 
cannot be applied to facts of the psychic order" (Dauriac). By 1884, in short, 
the essence of Bergson's doctrine of time had, by different neo-criticist writers, 
been clearly presented and (in my opinion) clearly refuted. The citation which 
follows is from Pillon's review of Bergson's thise de doctorat, Ann. philos., 1890, p. 228. 
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terms that we have come to imagine that the time which we 
perceive is, in the mathematical sense, continuous. "It is only 
in appearance that time, with its two relations of coexistence and 
succession, takes on the character of continuity, — only by borrow- 
ing that character from space, by being externalized and, so to 
say, spatialized, by the sensibility and the imagination." 1 But 
Bergson, as we have already seen, declares that the misrepre- 
sentation of the durSe rielle brought about by the influence of 
the idea of space consists precisely in the improper transference 
of the attribute of discreteness from space to time. " Duration," 
he writes, "in its absolute purity is the form which the succession 
of our states of consciousness takes when our Ego . . . abstains 
from setting up a separation between the present state and 
anterior states. . . . It is a succession without distinction. . . . 
But, obsessed as we are by the idea of space, we unwittingly 
introduce it into our representation of pure succession; in short, 
we project time into space, we express duration in terms of 
extension, and succession assumes for us the form of a continuous 
line, or of a chain of which the links touch but do not inter- 
penetrate." "It is only the projection of our psychic states 
into space" that makes them appear as a discrete multiplicity. 2 

Here, clearly, our problem has worked itself out historically 
in — if I may be forgiven the pun — a curious contretemps. Two 
philosophers, starting from the same premises and employing 
the same methods of introspection and conceptual analysis, 
offer us obviously antithetic accounts of what "real" or psycho- 
logical time is, and of the nature of the transformation of our 
notion of it which results from our unfortunate habit of thinking 
sub specie spatii. 

It is true that the antithesis is not quite what it at first seems 
to be. The diversity and self-contradiction which characterize 
Bergson's expressions about time are such that to many of those 
expressions no precise and stable meaning can be attached ; and 
it is not easy, therefore, to set them in wholly clear-cut antithesis 
to any view whatever. It seems, however, that when he asserts 
that it is only "objects in space that form a discrete multiplicity," 

1 Ann. fhilos., 1905, p. 115. 

t DI., pp. 76-7 and 68; Pogson's tr., pp. 101-2 and 90. 
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he does not mean that "real duration," when not confused with 
space, is a continuum. For, of course, a continuum is a quantity 
and is infinitely divisible; but what Bergson really maintains 
with respect to duration is that it is not a quantity and is not 
divisible at all. Yet, as we have already seen, 1 he assumes that 
when the time of inner experience is regarded as a quantity, it 
must be regarded as a continuous quantity, and accordingly as 
infinitely divisible; and upon this assumption and the antinomies 
in which it results, he rests one of his principal arguments for the 
non-quantitative nature of time. He therefore still agrees in 
fact with Pillon in holding that 'spatialized' time is a continuum; 
and that because it has this character it can not be ' real ' time, 
since the notion of a real continuum, when analyzed, issues in 
absurdities. Bergson's appearance of dissent from Pillon upon 
this point is chiefly due to his peculiar use of the terms 'discrete' 
and 'discontinuous.' He tells us, for example, that it is "of 
the discontinuous alone that the intellect can form a clear idea," 
while he at the same time tells us that spatial extension constitutes 
the only realm in which the intellect can securely operate. The 
two propositions taken together would seem to imply that space 
is not a continuum. Yet it is clear that Bergson does not mean 
to assert this. As the context shows, all that he means is that 
the continuum of space is made up of discriminable parts external 
to one another, that "externality is the distinguishing mark of 
things which occupy space." Even this, to be sure, is obviously 
not exactly true; points in space are necessarily 'outside of* 
one another, but parts of space are not. The notion of inclusion 
or interpenetration, which Bergson so freely applies to ' real 
duration' is, as Perry, I believe, has remarked, just as deeply 
infected with spatial imagery as is the notion of exclusion or 
"reciprocal externality." Upon this confusion, however, it is 
not now needful to dwell. The point which here concerns us is 
merely that, for Bergson, 'discrete' is usually antithetic, not to 
'continuous,' in the proper sense, but to 'reciprocally inclusive'; 
and it tends to become simply a synonym of 'quantitative.' 
Thus it is that the opposition between Bergson's view and 

1 This Review, XXI, pp. 335-6. 
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Pillon's, if it is to be rightly understood, requires restatement. 
It is not that the one denies, while the other affirms, that inner 
duration, under the perverting influence of our spatialized 
imagination, appears as a continuum. Both affirm this. The 
difference between the two concerns solely the mode of correcting 
this misrepresentation and of thereby avoiding the paradoxes to 
which it gives rise. Pillon declares that it suffices merely to 
eliminate the attribute of continuity from our idea of time; what 
is left when this is done, he finds, is a true account of the nature 
of duration and succession as we actually experience them. 
Bergson deems it necessary to go further, and to eliminate from 
the idea of time all attributes of quantity and number. 

The preceding article has shown that Bergson has presented 
no convincing arguments in favor of his conclusion upon this 
point. Can we, on the other hand, accept Pillon's conclusion? 
It is manifestly in conflict with assumptions still widely current 
even among philosophers. So familiar is the idea that time is 
continuous that one of the most careful of our dictionaries defines 
"continuity" as "a connection of points (or other elements) as 
intimate as that of the instants or points of an interval of time." 
Before attempting to judge finally of the tenability of Pillon's 
view, it will be worth while to inquire somewhat more fully 
than (so far as I can recall) Pillon himself does into the meaning 
and implications of that view. 

What is first needed, for this purpose, is a translation of the 
proposition that time consists in a succession of discrete elements 
into psychological terms. And here it becomes needful to note a 
distinction which, though obvious, is too often neglected. A 
single representation may, namely, have three different time- 
aspects. One may, in now thinking of the representation, have 
in view the 'objective' time (whether an instant or a duration) 
in which the representation exists as a psychic fact; or the 
experienced time — i. e., the duration or succession directiy 
perceived as a part of the experience; or the time referred to by, 
but not directly experienced in, the representation — e. g., the 
past experiences, whether momentary or perduring, which are at 
a given moment remembered. If this distinction be provisionally 
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accepted, it is evident that the three 'times' of the representation 
can not all be assumed to have the same attributes. For ex- 
ample, it is conceivable that an experience may cover a succession 
of seconds of 'objective' time, and yet be itself (if there be no 
change of content of consciousness) no experience of a succession. 
It is, so far as yet appears, equally conceivable that, in a single 
instant, both of objective and of experienced time, I may repre- 
sent — that is, refer to, and clearly apprehend the temporal nature 
and magnitude of, — a period of past or future time of considerable 
length. 

Now, the assertion of the discreteness or discontinuity of our 
temporal experience refers, of course, primarily to the second of 
these times; and what it implies is that as a directly perceived 
datum succession as such does not occur. In other words, it 
amounts to a denial of the possibility of a direct experience of the 
transition from any given moment to the next moment. For if 
we experience time as a succession of discrete units, and only as 
such, of what can these units be composed? Obviously, not of 
more experienced time; if the moment, as given, is made up of 
smaller moments, we are back once more in the wilderness of 
the continuum. If time has no taint of continuity, its units 
must be temporally simple or indivisible. This does not of 
itself mean that, in terms of objective time, they can have no 
magnitude; it is, as we have seen, conceivable that they may 
do so. Neither does it mean that they may not be highly com- 
plicated in their non-temporal content or even in respect of the 
third time-attribute; for example, the single representation may 
contain a manifold of perceptual material and may refer all at 
once to vast reaches of past, present and future time. What 
our proposition must mean is that each of the discrete units of the 
sequence is simple with respect to its ' experienced -time ' char- 
acter; i. e., that in it no succession or transition is directly given 
or intuited. Similarly, of course, these moments must succeed 
one another with no interval of experienced-time between them; 
else we should yet again find our discrete series of moments 
deliquescing into a continuum. Neither within any one of the 
moments, nor yet between it and its nearest neighbor, can there 
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be any immediate experience of transition from one moment to 
another, if time's discontinuity is to be maintained. Only by 
conceiving of succession as made up of units in some sense static 
can we conceive of it as made up of discrete units. 1 

This will, no doubt, at first appear to many not less paradoxical 
than Bergson's conception of a non-quantitative duration. 
Yet, so far as I can see, the view contains, in fact, nothing what- 
ever of paradox. Only, it is needful to bear in mind certain 
distinctions, especially the three already mentioned. Each of 
the moments, though it will not contain an experience of suc- 
cession, will contain a representation of succession, in which 
representation it will represent its own temporal locus; in the 
language of the neo-criticists, the representation will be informed 
by the category of time; and the category of time, as Pillon 
is fond of insisting, "comprises the relation of coexistence as 
well as of succession." Past content, the recognition of its 
pastness, present sensory data, a distinction between memory 
images or anticipatory images and immediate sensory content, 
vague pointings 'forward' and 'backward' — these will all enter 
into the make-up of the single moment of representation. It 
will be succeeded by another moment of like internal constitution, 
though of different specific content. These moments, in Berg- 
son's words, will "touch but will not interpenetrate"; there will 
be an unbroken, though not, in the proper sense, a continuous 
replacement of one by another. When so much is said we have, 
so far as I can see, enumerated all that can actually be shown 
by introspection to be essential to our time-experience, and all 
that is requisite to render it philosophically intelligible. 

"All," some readers may hereupon exclaim, "save the two 

things needful ! How can there be a representation of succession 

without a direct experience of succession? And how, whereby, 

in what medium, does the replacement of one moment by another 

occur, or how is a replacement possible without a transition 

between one and the other?" Both questions are natural. But 

the first is one which nobody is called upon to answer; it is not 

1 In the foregoing discussion I have avoided the term ' specious present ' for 
these units, since it does not seem clear that that term always connotes freedom 
from apprehended change within the specious present's own limits. 
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at all self-evident that the representation of succession must 
presuppose a direct experience of succession. To the second, 
one can only answer that all who do not believe that succession 
is a pure illusion — who admit that we actually live temporally 
or discursively — have on their hands the same difficulty of 
understanding how certain experience which for a moment 
exists in the complete and perfect sense of present immediacy 
can lapse into the inferior status of what our expressive American 
slang calls a 'has-been,' and be replaced by a newcomer. But 
the difficulty is not alleviated in any degree by interpolating 
between one immediacy and another a transition; rather, it is 
thereby transformed into a sheer self-contradiction. Present 
existence becomes really past and a new present existent begins; 
if time is a reality, that is the kind of reality that it is; so our 
minds are compelled to represent it. Its nature remains to 
us opaque and irreducible, but not absurd. 

The descriptive psychology of time-perception which is implied 
by Pillon's view of time as a discrete quantity we have now, in 
outline, seen. But it may perhaps seem to some readers that 
the view when thus explicated is at variance with another doc- 
trine of the neo-criticists, namely, their idealism. It is worth 
while, therefore, to point out here the bearing of temporalism, 
as its proper import has now been interpreted, upon the old 
quarrel of the idealists and realists. 

It is clearly impossible for any one who believes in the reality 
of time to accept one of the premises — or supposed premises — 
of subjective idealism strictly construed. Towards the idealism 
which is inferred from the superior certainty which we feel in 
applying the existential predicate to the immediate "data of 
consciousness," the temporalist must be as hostile as the most 
naif of realists. He absolutely affirms existences external to 
and independent of the state of representative consciousness 
which at any moment he regards as then existing; the fuisse 
of a thing may perhaps, for him, be the same as its perceptum 
esse, but it is certainly not the same as its percipi. He must 
regard each cognitive moment as affording more or less genuine 
representations of moments other than itself, — of content whose 
date of original and complete existence is not identical with the 
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existential date of the cognition Or of the present representation 
of that content. He will thus be opposed to any thoroughgoing 
'epistemological monism' whether of the idealists or of the 
'new realists.' 1 But though no partisan of the short and easy 
idealism of the subjectivist, nor yet of the egocentric predicament, 
— though, in short, methodologically a dualistic realist — the 
temporalist who regards the time-process as a discontinuous 
series may be — and most naturally will be — opposed to physical 
realism. He will naturally be so chiefly because the paradoxes 
of the continuum do not seem capable of elimination from the 
idea of space in the manner in which he has eliminated them 
from the conception of time. And if he is in this sense an ideal- 
ist he will, of course, regard the first of the three time-aspects 
above mentioned — so-called 'objective' time — as an ideal con- 
struction. The motive for its construction it is easy to see. 
Things do have real or factual dates, defined primarily as loci 
in the temporal sequences of individuals. But the temporal 
sequences of individuals do not seem to match; e. g., between two 
distinct representations, A and D, of a given person, X, there 
may intervene only one distinct representative state, B, while 
another person may be found to have, between the same two 
termini of X's experience, two distinct states. Chiefly from 
these differences between the minuteness of the sub-division of 
different persons' experiences, within the limits defined by any 
two given points in the temporal experience of any given person, 
arises the convenient but metaphysically misleading idea of a 
purely objective, 'evenly flowing,' time. If such a truly objec- 
tive time existed, it would indeed necessarily be thought as a 
continuum; to it our paradoxes would accordingly apply: there 
would be for us no escape from them through the observation 
that 'psychological' time consists merely in a succession of 
distinct changes of content of experience, occurring always in 
finite number between any two given points in anybody's expe- 

1 What seems to me a curious but instructive example of the confusion of the 
existential date of a representation with the dates represented or referred to therein, 
may be found in the arguments whereby, in this Review, XXI, pp. 170-171, 
Professor McGilvary attempts to reconcile the knowledge of past existences with 
the new realism. But to this issue I hope to return at another time and place. 
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rience. For in that case psychological time would not be real 
time. 

We are now prepared to understand how Pillon's doctrine of 
the non-continuity of time affords a solution of the three prima 
facie difficulties of temporalism set forth in the previous study, 
(i) From the paradox of the simultaneity of the successive there 
is no escape possible except through this doctrine. Succession 
involves the before-and-after relation; and if that relation is 
given in direct perception, both its terms must be present to- 
gether, while not less evidently they must temporally exclude 
one another. But according to the view now reached, there is 
no such thing as a direct perception of succession, and therefore, 
no paradox. Yet the idea of succession is accounted for; that 
idea is made possible by the contrast, within each present mo- 
ment, of the fresh and vivid perceptual datum with the re- 
membered and the anticipated, the 'no-longer' and the 'not-yet.' 
And the reality of succession is affirmed. It is a reality inferred 
and never given in immediate experience; here is the realistic 
side of temporalism. "To wish," as Strong has said, "to appre- 
hend succession or change or the lapse of time directly and not 
through memory, is as foolish as to wish to apprehend the past 
directly and not through memory;" and it is foolish for the same 
reason. A direct apprehension of succession would be equivalent 
to a direct apprehension of the past. To this solution of the first 
paradox, however, objections are drawn from introspection. 
There are those who assure us that they experience time as 
continuous and that they experience succession directly. It is 
not at all clear, however, that those who say these things mean 
to assert anything denied by our doctrine. To assert the 'dis- 
creteness' of the moments of experience is not, of course, to say 
that they are separated from one another by some intervening 
stuff of a non-temporal kind ; it is to say merely that they do not, 
as existences, overlap, that "reciprocal externality" is of their 
essence. One ought, perhaps, to distinguish three categories, 
'continuity,' 'discreteness,' and 'unbroken sequence of distinct 
units.' It is the third — a mode of existence having in it something 
of continuity as well as of discreteness — which is attributable to 
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time, according to our view. Again, those who profess to have a 
direct experience of succession either do or do not mean that, in 
the second of two moments of experience denned as really succeed- 
ing one another, the first is not merely represented, but is existen- 
tially present in exactly the same sense as the second moment. If 
they mean this, they appear to me to be uttering gratuitous non- 
sense; if, as is probably the case, they do not mean it, they are 
affirming nothing which is here denied. 1 

The two remaining prima facie difficulties about time similarly 
vanish, if the account of time-perception here offered be accepted. 
That account, for example, denies (2) that we have any experience 
of pure transition. The apparent "absurdity of supposing a 
change to be composed of states," of which Bergson makes so 
much, arises wholly from the assumption that B can not replace 
A in existence, unless between the two there takes place some 
mysterious, yet actually experienced, transit, entirely distinct from 
the existence of A and the subsequent existence of B. But this 
is simply to hypostatize the before-and-after relation, and then 
to falsify psychology in the interest of that hypostasis. Again, 
(3) our version of temporal experience disposes of the third 
difficulty by pointing out that any given duration empirically 
consists of a series of concrete, present states of consciousness, 
each of which is itself temporally simple or indivisible, while the 
series as a whole is composed always of a definite number of 
such units. Thus, since a duration is no continuum, it does not 
involve the paradox of the summation of an infinite series. 2 

At this point I turn to examine the accounts of the nature of 
time-experience offered by William James, in the two late 

1 Strong, as previously noted, urged in 1896, in opposition to James, approxi- 
mately the view here taken. Yet he weakened his position by speaking of the 
present moment as "a moving point" which contains within itself "actual duration." 
The best psychological statements known to me of the theory here adopted are to be 
found in Volkmann's Lehrb. der Psych., ed. Cornelius, 1895, II, pp. 11-18, and 33 
and in Cornelius's Psych., 1897, pp. 129-143. Both writers describe the "sub- 
jective-time-series," as "discrete," and made up of presents without inner duration; 
and point out that the idea of it as continuous arises through its "projection" or 
objectification. 

2 Upon this third difficulty the bearing of Pillon's doctrine of the non-continuity 
of time has often and fully been pointed out by neo-criticists — notably by M. Henri 
Bois, Ann. philos., 1909, pp. 114-115 
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writings of his — A Pluralistic Universe and Some Problems of 
Philosophy 1 — in which he especially addressed himself to our 
problem. James agrees with Pillon and Bergson in regarding 
our common way of thinking about time as a falsification of the 
reality; he too finds the evidence of its falsity in the antinomies 
into which it brings our reflective thought; and he shares, also, 
with those philosophers an absorbing preoccupation with the 
problem of finding an escape from the Zenonian paradoxes, 
especially the paradox of the continuum. 

But the agency by which real time is 'denatured' is, for him, 
not the idea of space merely, but "conceptual thought" in 
general; the fundamental antithesis which gives rise to his anti- 
intellectualism is that of "the perceptual flux" 115. the "static 
concept." The critique of mere intellect thus engendered, it 
ought to be said, proves when analyzed to be of a somewhat 
indeterminate and ambiguous sort. James seems to have treated 
as virtually equivalent three quite different charges against 
conceptual thought: first, that concepts can not "completely 
cover," and do not themselves possess, all the attributes of the 
perceptual flux they represent; second, that conceptual thought 
introduces into the representation of the flux certain positive 
attributes which the flux can be known not to possess; third, 
that the perceptual flux is inherently self-contradictory, from 
the 'conceptual' point of view. The first of these charges, as I 
have intimated earlier in these studies, seems to me to be a 
truism which by no means compels one to accept extremely 
despondent views of ' the intellect.' It has seldom been supposed 
that concepts ought themselves (as psychic existences) to have 
all the properties of the objects which they represent; the concept 
of a deafening noise is not proven to be meaningless or absurd, 
merely because it is not a deafening concept. And the fact that 
a concept can represent a concrete particular "only in spots 
and incompletely" is a common-place of which logic has always 
shown its knowledge by calling concepts 'abstract.' It is not, 
then, with the first charge, but with the second and third, that 
we are here concerned. 

1 Hereafter referred to as PU and SP. 
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But upon both of these, also, James's position in his latest- 
written books was instructively equivocal and uncertain. That 
conceptual thinking gives a positively false picture of the flux 
he maintains, in some sense, throughout, but he can be shown to 
give three different and incompatible accounts of the properties 
of this flux as actually experienced, and at least two different 
accounts of the nature of the falsification of it wrought by the 
intellect. So, likewise, he constantly and clearly maintains that 
somewhere about the common notion of time there are contra- 
dictions which must be faced. But he wavers elusively between 
the view that these contradictions inhere in the real time of 
experience — and that time is thus radically incongruous with 
the assumptions of the intellect, — and the opposite view, viz., 
that the contradictions are due wholly to the attributes falsely 
introduced into the idea of time by our habitual, but not wholly 
incorrigible, way of conceiving of it, whereas in itself, and when 
these alien elements are left out, the true idea of time remains 
sufficiently "acceptable to our understanding and congenial to 
our imagination" (SP, 187). 

James's later doctrine concerning our problem was thus a 
singularly tangled one; and the reader must be prepared for a 
certain amount of involution in the exposition. But the logical 
motivation of the tangle, in James's mind, will, I think, become 
sufficiently clear if we begin by noting the three natural but 
inconsistent observations which he makes concerning the real 
properties of the perceptual flux. 

In the first place, then, James is impressed by the consideration 
that in the time-flow each moment must be absolutely next to 
the moments before and after; and this utter riextness, if one 
may so call it, he interprets — clearly under the influence of 
Bergson — as a sort of "compenetration." "No part in the 
sensational stream is so small as not to be a place of conflux. No 
part there is not really next its neighbors; which means that 
there is literally nothing between; which means again that no 
part goes exactly so far and no farther; that no part absolutely 
excludes another, but that they compenetrate and are cohesive; 
that whatever is real is already telescoped and diffused into other 
reals" (PU, 271). 
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This is equivalent to the express acceptance of the paradox of 
the 'simultaneity of the successive.' "Past and future," says 
James, "conceptually separated by the cut to which we give 
the name of present, are to some extent, however brief, co-present 
throughout experience. The literally present moment is a purely 
verbal supposition; 1 the only present ever realized concretely 
being the ' passing moment ' in which the dying rearward of time 
and its dawning future forever mix their lights." There is a 
tendency to similar language in SP, though there it is far less 
marked, and is curiously mingled with the other accounts of time 
presently to be noted. "Perception," we are, for example, told, 
"changes pulsewise, but the pulses continue each other and 
melt their hounds" (SP, 87); this might or might not mean 
' ' inter pene tration. ' ' 

Now, so long as he holds this view about the nature of the 
experienced time-process, James necessarily implies, and also 
fairly broadly declares, that reality, qua temporal, is paradoxical, 
and that, judged by intellectual or "conceptual" standards, it is 
bound to "sound self -contradictory" (PU, 272). James accord- 
ingly abandons his old objections (due to a rigorous, Renouvier- 
ist application of the principle of contradiction) to the Hegelian 
dialectic and the Hegelian Absolute; though he finds new objec- 
tions. The reality of time, when the nature of time is understood 
as he now understands it, convinces him that "every minutest 
thing is already its hegelian 'own other ' in the fullest sense of the 
word." Already "inside of the minimal pulses of experience is 
realized that very inner complexity which the transcendentalists 
say only the absolute can genuinely possess " — and which James 
in his earlier days had been wont to hurl as a fatal reproach 
against the transcendentalists. The charge of illogicality no 
longer seems to him fatal to other philosophies, since he has 

1 This view, as noted in the previous paper, was already expressed by James in 
1894; cf. Psych. Rev., 2, 1895, p. 111. The reader will, I trust, note how incongru- 
ously this consideration comes in here. It is presented as a reason for asserting 
the compenetration or simultaneity of what are called successive moments. Yet it 
incidentally negates the possibility that there should be any such simultaneity. 
This will be brought out more fully below. It was, if I am not mistaken, only after 
he had in some degree come under Bergson's influence that James fell into these 
confusions, and began to draw from his early account of the time-experience anti-in- 
tellectualist consequences. Cf. PU, 214. 
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learned to call all temporal reality without exception, "if not 
irrational, then at least non-rational, in its constitution." 1 
James, it is true, never, so far as I can recall, goes the full length 
of Bergson's paradox; he does not say that time is a pure inter- 
penetration^ succession without distinction^ thing non-quantita- 
tive and indivisible. While time's pulses "compenetrate," they 
apparently are not said to do so completely. Yet one who goes 
so far as James goes upon this road ought seemingly to follow 
it to the end. If every present moment is a fusion of past and 
future, and if past and future, in turn, are composed of similar 
moments, all moments of all time appear to be completely fused 
or ' telescoped ' together. If every minutest thing is in the fullest 
sense identical with its own 'other,' there would seem to be no 
room left in the universe for a real "reciprocal externality." 
Yet side by side with these expressions concerning the prop- 
erties of time, we find in James a second class of utterances, 
apparently regarded by him as synonymous with the first, yet 
in fact essentially different in logical import. According to this 
way of putting the matter, the perceptual flux is a continuum 
which conceptual thought converts into a sequence of discrete 
elements. ' ' All these abstract concepts are only moments dipped 
out of the stream of time, snap-shots taken as by a kinetoscopic 
camera at a life that in its original coming is continuous" (PU, 
235) ? We are " inveterately wedded to the conceptual decom- 
position" of "a universe which is continuous." Now, of course, 
continuity and compenetration are not the same thing; true com- 
penetration would preclude precisely that divisibility, that endless 
inner cleavage, which is the essence of the continuum. James, 
however, evidently was led to confuse these two attributes, in the 
case of time, because of the fact that the idea of continuous 
transition appeared to him to involve them both. "The essence 
of life is its continuously changing character," he reiterates with 
Heraclitus; the flux of experience is pure flux and contains no 

1 The distinction is not defined. Though James hesitated before the word 
'irrational,' the proper consequence of this first view of time — a consequence 
which in other phrases he fairly plainly discloses — is a radically anti-intellectualist 
position. 

» Cf. also PU, 253, 186. 
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"states." But "our concepts are all fixed and discontinuous, 
and the only way of making them coincide with life is by arbi- 
trarily supposing positions of arrest therein. When we con- 
ceptualize we cut out and fix, and exclude everything but what 
we have fixed, whereas in the real concrete flux of life experiences 
compenetrate each other so that it is not easy to know just what 
is excluded and what not." 

These sentences are instructive, for they show us the notions 
of continuity and compenetration in the very act of getting 
confused, through the mediation of the idea of pure transition. 
A compenetration, to be sure, seems to afford as little room for 
transition as for continuity; for if two things are said temporally 
to 'compenetrate,' the expression surely must imply that they 
coexist. But a pure transition is precisely the kind of thing 
whose elements — if it can be said to have any — never coexist. 
How, then, can James have found in the idea of an absolute 
transition a means of confounding compenetration with con- 
tinuity? The answer will be seen if the reader will but recall 
one of the grounds upon which James maintained the compene- 
tration of moments: namely, his early psychological view that 
there is in experience "literally no such datum" as a present 
moment. With no real present for any content (even past and 
future) to exist in, there is obviously no way in which any two 
moments of past and future could be copresent. Compenetra- 
tion, therefore, can not (when you add other contentions of 
James's which he himself often forgets) be construed as meaning 
coexistence. In point of fact, it cannot, when these other asser- 
tions are remembered, be construed as meaning anything intel- 
ligible. It would be a compenetration of units which by defini- 
tion have no point of coexistence. But such a compenetration is 
not distinguishable from an absolute transition. 

Properly stated, then, James's second view, — which 'inter- 
penetrates' his first — is that time-experience is a pure flux, and 
that a flux is a kind of continuum. "My complaint,' he ac- 
cordingly writes, is "that the intellectualist method turns the 
flowing into the static and discrete" {SP, 186). This not only 
means that this method misrepresents the reality; it also should 
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mean, in accordance with certain other express statements of 
James's, that the reality (not the false version of it) contains 
self-contradiction. For chapters X and XI of SP repeatedly 
declare that in order to assert the reality of a "mathematically 
continuous growth ... we must stomach logical contradiction," 
and that in the realm of the temporal (though not of the static) 
it is only discrete and discontinuous magnitudes that are free 
from antinomies (SP, 186, 187, 170, 172). 

Finally, in the same two volumes, there may be found yet 
a third account of time which is (though James remained curiously 
oblivious to the fact) formally antithetic to the second, and 
clearly irreconcilable with the first. And in the chapters which 
came last from his pen this third account, which is identical 
with Pillon's and with that maintained in these studies, is 
expressed with much emphasis and reiteration, and is all but 
completely dominant over the other two ; we may fairly regard it, 
therefore, as the conclusion to which his long reflection on this 
favorite problem was finally settling down, when the unresting 
activity of that eager and candid mind was ended by death. 

This third doctrine is that the sequence of changes in conscious- 
ness which constitutes the perceptual flux and grounds our idea 
of time, is a discrete sequence; that conceptual thought falsifies 
it by representing it as a continuum; that only through this 
falsification does it come to seem self-contradictory or otherwise 
alien to our understanding; and that even thought, by making 
explicit its own methods and limitations, may cease to be troubled 
by the antinomies of the continuum. This version already 
appears in P U, along with the two other versions with which it 
conflicts. "All our sensible experiences," James more than once 
observes even in that volume, "as we get them immediately, 
change by discrete pulses of perception, each of which keeps us 
saying 'more, more,' or 'less, less,' as the definite increments or 
diminutions make themselves felt. Fechner's term of the 
' threshold ' is only one way of naming the quantitative discrete- 
ness in the change of all our sensible experiences. They come to 
us in drops. Time itself comes in drops." Always, some actual 
amount of change, or else none, is given. "This amount is the 
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datum or gabe which reality feeds out to our intellectual faculty, 
but our intellect makes of it a task or aufgabe, . . . and insists 
that in every pulse of it an infinite number of minor pulses are 
ascertainable." 1 Here the contradiction of the doctrines both 
of the compenetration and of the continuity of moments is as 
categorical as possible, though James now appears so completely 
to forget those doctrines that he contradicts without disavowing 
them. In SP he insists again and again that we reach the limit 
of a succession always by "finite and perceptible units of -ap- 
proach — drops, buds, steps, or whatever we please to call them, 
coming wholly when they do come, or coming not at all. Such 
seems to be the nature of concrete experience, which changes 
always by sensible amounts or stays unchanged." But the 
intellectus sibi permissus at first assumes that this numerically 
definite sequence of discrete units has the properties of an infi- 
nitely divisible or "continuous quantum"; thus, and thus only, 
do the paradoxes of Zeno and the antinomies of Kant arise. 
One may, however, avoid all these contradictions simply by 
giving up the assumption, by treating "real processes of change 
no longer as being continuous, but as taking place by finite not 
infinitesimal steps." This, says James, "is the radically pluralist, 
empiricist, or perceptualist position," which he "adopts in prin- 
ciple" himself. 2 He adopts it, as he makes quite clear, for two 
reasons. The first is that he is unwilling to "stomach logical 
contradiction," to affirm that reality has a character subject to the 
criticisms which, as "Leibnitz, Kant, Cauchy, Renouvier, 
Evellin and others" have shown, "apply legitimately to all cases 
of supposedly continuous growth or change" (SP, 184). The 
other reason is that this account of the matter is "simply that 
which the face of perceptual experience suggests" (SP, 166). In 
short, a faithful report of the deliverances of introspection, with 
regard to our time-experience, shows us there a reality entirely 
harmonious with the requirements of logic. 
Thus in his last philosophizing James came back to a true neo- 

1 PU, 231, 238-9; cf. for other expressions of the same ideas SP, chaps. X and 
XL, passim, especially pp. 154-5, *66 n., 184-6. 

*5P 170-172; cf. 184-188, and PU, 230-231 and 239. 
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criticist position; 1 finding his thought involved in the problem 

neglected by the teacher from whom his pluralism and temporalism 

were learned — Renouvier — he reached, after much wandering 

in the wilderness, the same way out which had long since been 

taken by Pillon. And in doing so (though he apparently never 

fully realized the fact) he flatly contradicted the Bergsonian 

account of the nature of our time-experience, and repudiated all 

the grounds of that radical anti-intellectualism with which, under 

Bergson's influence, he had dallied in A Pluralistic Universe. 

In this he was, as it seems to me, merely returning to the true 

way of temporalism. To the genuine believer in the doctrine of 

real becoming, Bergson's singular conception of the nature of 

duration, together with the anti-intellectualism implicit in that 

conception, must appear an unfortunate episode in the history 

of the general doctrine. For the conception in question, as has 

been here sufficiently shown, is in conflict not merely with logic, 

and with a correct descriptive psychology of time-perception; it is 

not less deeply in conflict with the essence of temporalism itself. 

Of the recovery of temporalistic philosophy from this aberration, 

the outcome of James's latest reflection on the problem of time 

was happily prophetic. Fortunately, Bergson's philosophy is 

also deeply in conflict with itself; so that there, too, one may 

find something of the same prophecy. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

1 But only with respect to the time-problem. For reasons which he sets forth 
in SP, James believed that the antinomies of the concept of infinity do not apply 
to "things conceived as standing, like space, past time, existing beings" but only to 
"things conceived as growing, like motion, change, activity." Thus he kept a 
way open towards physical realism, which is forbidden the consistent adherent of 
the lot du nombre. 



